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Girl  Scouting  for  the  Girl  of  Physical 

Limitations 

In  Schools  and  Hospitals — in  Outside  Troops 

By  Helen  Ward  Stevens 

Mrs.  Edward  Fletcher  Stevens  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Program  Division  Committee  of 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc.  She  has  been  active  in  Girl  Scout  work  for  fourteen  years  in  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Stevens  is  direct¬ 
ing  the  study  of  Girl  Scouting  among  the  physically  handicapped  and  of  the  possibilities  of  its  development.  Her  years 
of  experience  as  a  physical  director  give  her  a  particularly  keen  interest  in  this  phase  of  Girl  Scouting. 


'OMESICKNESS  transformed  into  cheerful  con¬ 
tentment.  Restless  fretting  lost  in  happy  activities 
even  if  bed  or  stretcher  limit  these  activities  to 
tongues  and  fingers.  Doing  things  “just  like  other  girls.” 
Doing  for  others.  Meeting  bravely  the  hurt  of  painful 
dressings,  of  still  another  operation,  because  having  made 
the  Girl  Scout  Promise  one  must  be  a  real  Girl  Scout. 
These  and  the  physical  gains  that  come  through  their 
wholesome  mental  stimulus  are  some  of  the  definite  re¬ 
sults  which  Girl  Scouting  is  bringing  to  many  girls  who 
must  learn  to  live  usefully,  helpfully,  happily,  though  blind 
or  deaf,  tuberculous,  or  crippled  of  heart  or  limb. 

When  National  Headquarters  began  in  January  to  try 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  Girl  Scout  troops  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  crippled,  and  deaf,  in  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  it 
was  found  that  the  registration  records  seldom  made  any 
reference  to  the  fact  that  here  were  Girl  Scouts  who  had 
more  or  less  serious  physical  limitations. 

The  1931  Local  Council  annual  report  forms,  therefore, 
asked  for  information  of  all  troops  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  girls,  inside  and  outside  institutions,  and  of  all 
physically  handicapped  girls  in  regular  troops.  The  re¬ 
turns  were  followed  up  by  letter  and  personal  inquiry  and 
by  report  forms  to  regional  and  local  directors  and  cap¬ 
tains — over  100  on  April  1.  Response  has  been  generous. 


On  September  1,  1931,  there  had  been  secured  some  in¬ 
formation  of  59  active  Girl  Scout  troops  and  4  Brownie 
packs,  in  25  states  and  Hawaii;  of  18  other  troops  and  1 
Brownie  pack  inactive,  disbanded,  or  present  status  un¬ 
known;  of  physically  handicapped  girls  in  regular  troops 
in  76  communities  in  27  states.  These  figures  are  known 
to  be  incomplete.  The  active  troops  are  divided  as  follows : 

Of  crippled .  21 

in  city  schools,  and  in  hospitals  giving  both 
permanent  and  temporary  care. 

Of  deaf .  24 

in  residential  schools.  Includes  2  Brownie 
packs  and  2  troops  designated  as  deaf 
mutes,  and  1  as  deaf  and  blind. 

Of  blind .  9 

in  residential  schools.  Includes  1  Brownie 
Pack 

Of  tuberculous .  6 

in  sanatoria.  Includes  1  Brownie  pack 

Of  underweight .  1 

in  camp  for  temporary  care 

Of  leper .  1 

in  receiving  station 

Of  diabetic .  1 

in  summer  camp  for  diabetics 
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These  troops  and  the  interest  and  activities  they  repre-  point,  believing  that  the  outside  contacts  stimulating  for 

sent  have' ‘“just  growed,”  with  no  organized  effort,  no  hoth  girls  and  institution  staff.  T^^gJ^dc-  leader  will 

help  from  National  j-Jeadquarters.  Our  figures  are  in-  need  the  friendly  cooperation  of  one^-of  'anud-'^f 

testing  in  comparison with  those  of  England,  where  for  coiirse  she  will  have  scrupulous  regard  for.  institution  rules 

rryqny  y^^s.  there  have  beeiTI^jtensjive  efforts  to  develop  and  wishes'?  2;  3,  o'  ,  ?.•  ,  cp*  •'  O, ' 

Gkide  companies  and  Brownie  packs  in  hospitals. and  sana-  Many  igstitutiem  Leads  and  experts  in  the  field  of 
to&hjk  in  homes  and  schools  for  the.  blind,  crippled,  and  education  believe  that  the. fun  of  playing' the  Girl*  Scout 

deiff.hThe  latest  figures  available  there  show  38  companies  game,  the  absorbing  interest  of  team  work  for  v^ried'slplls 

offv, blind  Guides,  29  of  deaf,  110  comj^irii&s  in  hospitals  haye  pdisMv$  therapeutic  value  and  a  wholesome  md|$al 

anil  sanatoria'.  These  are  galled  Extension,  companies,  or  and  ^dudafipnal  influence  impossible  to  estimate.  Jl^jpfce 

tifipops,  to-r  avoid  speaking$jf  them  as  disabled  or  haVidi-  and' more  they  hope  to  see  blind,  degfy *^ad  not  too'‘JbafJ|^ 

capped  <fompanies;  and  the  work  is  known  as  the  Exten-  crippled  girds  members  of  regular  troops. ’T .  .  ;&■' 

sijfri  Branch.*  £  .  ..*  %  •  Often  scouting  gives  the  girls  jn  an  institution  Jfheir 

l^jigland  beffeVes  that  the  leader  of  a  physically  hacdj*^J^jst  normal  contacts  with  life  outside.,/: The  Girl  Scout 
cappeff  troop  should  be,  whenever  possible,  a  person  outride,  2%§;foise  and  Laws  bring  ’entirely  new  ideals  of  living: 
"he  institution,,  working  always  in  closest  contact  with  fj|e\4^imghtfulness  for  others,  the  joy  of  doing  for  others.jn- 
istitutipn.  ^|B;Wth  a  cooperating  staff-  metnber  a<S  assis-  &?stead  of  MvVdys-'pedeivin§,  gallant  couragjf  to  meet  an  o 


the 

institution 
ta.pt  wheh ' 
the  pro;! 
ttoop.  If  cha 


;.  that  special  training  is  not*’ necessary ; 
3$|juld  be  the  same  as  for  a  regular 
^jg^if  a  test  is  absolutely  .necessary,  per- 
nilssion  must  be-'gyreh ‘thcHLea'd  of  the' Extension  Di¬ 
vision — such  change  to  be 
considered  an  exception. 

The  spirit,  of  England’s  -f  ,* 

Extension  prQgrani  was1  de<rf  ^ 
lightfully  pictured'' mwMlss 
Joyce  Wolton’s  address  at 
the  Indianapolis  National 
Convention.  This  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  November,' 

1930,  Leader. 

From  the  letters,  reports 
and  personal  discussions  of 
recent  months,  certain 
facts'  and  judgments  .  stand 

out  : 1 "  '  . "* 

The  best  educational 
thinking  of  the  day,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  ablest  lead¬ 
ers  in  -  England  and  in  this 
country,  h.  the  •-  almost  uni¬ 
versal  desire  of  the  girls 
themselves  — ^  all  demand 
that  the -child,  blind,  crippled;' deaf,  tuberculous,  shall 
be  treated,  just1'- as  far  as  possible ,  as  if  no  physical 
limitations  existed.  ’  > 

\  et  the  well  qualified  leader  must  know  something  of 
the  special  psychology  of  the  physically  handicapped,  such 
as  the  blind  person’s  instinctive  fear  of  the  unknown;  she 
must  recognize  that  deaf  children  often  are  educationally 
retarded,  their  vocabulary  small  and  colorless;  that  car¬ 
diac,  crippled  and  tuberculous  children  must  be  safe¬ 
guarded  from  fatigue.”  If  she  is  wise,  her  Girl  Scouts  will 
not  realize  that  they  are  being  safeguarded. 

Most  leaders  of  the  Girl  Scout  troops  reported  are 
teachers,  or  other  members  of  staff,  in  the  institution. 
Philadelphia  and  Westchester  County  are  Using  field  cap¬ 
tains  for  their  troops  in  institutions.  Cleveland  stands  for 
special  training  of  a  staff  member  for  such  leadership. 

England,  as  noted  above,  prefers  a  leader  -from  outside; 
and  manv  Girl  Scout  leaders  in  this  country  hold  this  view- 


A  merry 


troop  is  Troop  2,  Horne 
Philadelphid,  Pa. 


*  The  Extension  Branch.  Price,  9d.  The  Mauve  Book  of  Games.  Price 
Is.  3d.  Order  from  Girl  Guide  Headquarters,  17-19  Buckingham  Palace 
Road,  London,  S.W.  1. 


ation  or  constant  pain.  These-.are  some  of  the  tangible 
results  which  many  institutjons-and  hospitals  report. 

Membership  in  a* W$ffl4  '>organi^3tiQn,Jwide,ns  horizons 
limited  by  hospital  walls  and  institution  g-rorftids ;  and 

most  important  of  all,  the 
fact  that  a  girl  is  doing 
just  the  same  things,  play- 
.  -  i^ig  the  same  gapies,  receiv- 
J  ihg  the  Same  badges  as  are 
many  thousands  of  healthy 
girls  all  over  the  world, 
helps  tremendously  to  dis- 
'  pelTrom  her  mind  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  is  different 
from  these  others. 

Always  there  is  need  of 
more  leaders,  qualified  to 
‘undertake  the  larger  re- 
sponsrbilities  and  opportuni- ; 
'  "ties  which  a  troop  of  phy¬ 
sically  'handicapped  girls 
means,  and  able  to  give  the 
necessary  time  to,  the  work 
and  to  training. 

■  Reports  of  progress  vary?  ' 
Very  often  conditions  quite 
beyond,  the  control  of  leader  or  girls' make  progress  slow; 
and  irregular.  There  may  be  an  epidemic  of  measles. 
The  heavy  demands  upon  every  moment  of  institution 
routine  leave  little  time  free  for  Girl  Scouting.  Students 
in  residential  schools  often  go  home  for  the  week-end  or 
for  the  three /summer  months.  There  is  great  lack  of 
material  in  braille,  .,  Several  leaders  in  hospitals  report 
that  their  girls  seldom  get  much  beyond  Tenderfoot,  as 
they  are  sent  home  or  to  convalescent  homes  after  three 
or  four  months.  But  Girl  Scouting  fills  many  a  weary 
hour,  it  means  often  the  girl’s  first  effort  to  do  and  think 
for  others.  Some  of  these'-'  girls  register  as  Lone  Girl 
Scouts.  Some  enter  other  troops  later.  One  splendid  lead¬ 
er,  herself  blind,  reports  that  half  of  her  girls  attained 
First  Class  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  troop’s  life. 

She  is  the  type  of  thinking  leader  who  sees  physical 
limitations  and  the  small  circle  of  institution  life  as  chal¬ 
lenges  to  be  met  triumphantly,  not  as  obstacles  spelling 
defeat.  National  Headquarters  wishes  to  help  by  telling 
her  how  other  leaders  have  met  similar  difficult  conditions. 

( Continued  on  page  115) 
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Games — Why  and  How 

By  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams 


THE  Chief  Scout  has  always  said  that  scouting  is  a 
game — and  above  all  an  outdoor  game.  He  has 
devised  games  of  many  kinds,  chiefly  those  involv¬ 
ing  group  activity  and  adventure  out  of  doors. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  sometimes  lost  sight 
of  The  Game  on  account  of  the  games,  and  have  made 
our  troop  meetings  an  almost  feverish  succession  of  games, 
without  giving  much  thought  to  why  we  played  a  given 
game  and  what  we  wanted  to  accomplish  by  it?  Games 
like  everything  else  can  easily  become  formalized  and 
stereotyped,  and  we  have  to  admit  that  occasionally  our 
Girl  Scouts  become  a  little  tired  of  games,  games,  and 
more  games.  “All  Scouting  is  a  game,”  says  a  successful 
leader  who  has  been  in  the  movement  from  the  beginning, 
“but  its  separate  parts  may  be  made  drudgery  by  the  care¬ 
less  captain.” 

All  this  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  captain  should 
not  play  games  with  her  troop.  She  would  be  a  pretty 
poor  captain  if  she  didn’t.  But  it  does  mean  that  she 
should  ask  herself  from  time  to  time,  what  games  the 
girls  really  enjoy,  why  she  plays  certain  games  and  what 
she  hopes  to  accomplish  by  a  particular  game. 

It  is  really  a  mistake  to  make  a  sharp  separation  in 
your  own  mind  between  Girl  Scout  work  and  Girl  Scout 
play,  for  when  work  is  undertaken  because  the  girls  are 
eager  to  do  it  and  have  made  their  own  plans,  it  is  really 
the  best  kind  of  play.  What  captain  has  not  seen  a  patrol 
or  a  whole  troop  working  like  young  Turks  and  having 
the  most  delightful  time  over  some  undertaking  of  their 
very  own?  In  that  way,  they  come  to  see  for  themselves 
that  every  piece  of  worthwhile  work  involves  effort  and 
even  drudgery,  but  drudgery  gladly  carried  through  be¬ 
cause  the  end  is  of  value  and  is  in  their  minds  from  the 
beginning.  Youngsters  do  not  mind  hard  work;  they 
mind  only  work  which  has  been  entirely  planned  by  some¬ 
one  else  and  of  which  they  do  not  clearly  see  the  object. 
But  work  done  with  their  mates  and  warm  with  their 
own  enthusiasm  and  sense  of  initiative  and  responsibility 
is  their  most  engrossing  game. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  you  will  find  girls  who  do  not 
know  how  to  throw  themselves  into  their  Girl  Scouting 
in  the  spirit  of  play  and  who  are  slow  and  awkward  at 
games.  A  Girl  Scout  troop  provides  a  matchless  opportu¬ 
nity  for  these  girls  who  are  “play-shy”,  and  before  long 
you  will  find  them  waking  up  to  the  delights  of  group 
work  in  the  play  spirit  and  the  fun  of  group  games.  But 
you  may  have  to  be  very  patient  and  very  encouraging  at 
first. 

Play  a  game  which  owes  its  success  to  some  thing  they 
are  good  at.  Everyone  is  good  at  something  and  the 
patrol  leader  ought  to  find  out.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  Avoid  quick  moving  games  at  first  which  might 
tire  new  girls.  Try  observation  in  silence  games  and  work 
up  to  what  she  will  do  from  what  she  likes. 

The  exhilaration  and  wholeheartedness  and  feeling  of 
fresh  vitality  that  come  with  genuine  play  have  led  many 
people  to  compare  it  with  the  inspiration  of  the  artist. 
Professor  John  Dewey  says:  “Whatever  deprives  play 
and  art  of  their  own  careless  rapture  thereby  deprives 


them  of  their  moral  function.  It  tries  to  do  what  other 
things  can  do  better,  and  it  fails  to  do  what  nothing  but 
itself  can  do  for  human  nature,  softening  rigidities,  re¬ 
laxing  strains,  allaying  bitterness,  dispelling  moroseness, 
and  breaking  down  the  narrowness  consequent  upon  spe¬ 
cialized  tasks.” 

So  let  your  games  be  brisk  and  many  of  them  hilarious, 
stopping  always  before  there  are  signs  of  fatigue  or  bore¬ 
dom.  To  let  Girl  Scouts  lose  timidity  or  self-conscious¬ 
ness  in  sheer  fun  is  one  of  the  really  great  things  that  a 
troop  accomplishes.  A  shy  girl  will  accomplish  many 
things  dressed  up  as  a  fictitious  character  which  she  could 
not  do  otherwise.  Give  charades  and  have  impromptu 
plays. 

Here  are  some  good  practical  hints  on  playing  games, 
adapted  from  Short  Hints  on  Company  Management  by 
M.  G.  Lewis,  published  by  the  Girl  Guides  in  1928: 

(1)  A  game  that  is  started  before  everyone  is  quite  sure 
that  she  understands  exactly  what  she  has  to  do  always  ends 
in  confusion.  The  time  and  trouble  spent  on  a  clear  explanation 
are  always  worth  while.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  explain  a  game 
before  there  is  absolute  silence  and  attention. 

(2)  If  a  troop  falls  in,  in  patrols,  before  a  game  is  explained, 
it  is  easier  to  gain  their  attention.  Never  let  them  crowd 
around  the  one  who  is  explaining.  Place  them  in  the  position 
they  will  be  in  the  game  if  possible. 

(3)  In  a  team  game,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  numbers 
in  the  patrol  are  equal.  Try  to  avoid  having  people  stand  out, 
and  try  to  avoid  having  girls  change  patrols  to  make  the 
numbers  equal.  Very  often  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome 
by  letting  the  members  of  small  patrols  run  twice. 

(4)  Be  sure  that  you  understand  the  game  thoroughly  your¬ 
self  before  trying  to  explain  it  to  others.  Always  know  before 
going  to  a  troop  meeting  exactly  what  games  are  going  to  be 
played.  (These  have  usually  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Court 
of  Honor  of  the  week  before.)  And  be  sure  that  you  have 
the  necessary  apparatus  (beanfiags,  ropes,  balloons,  paper  and 
pencils,  etc.).  If  the  troop  is  asked  suddenly  to  “choose”  a 
game,  there  is  always  a  great  variety  of  opinions  and  much 
valuable  time  is  lost  in  coming  to  a  decision.  (Patrols,  how¬ 
ever,  should  ask  their  patrol  leaders  to  suggest  their  favorite 
games  to  the  Court  of  Honor,  but  settle  it  before  the  meeting.) 
If  you  are  sure  you  have  a  good  game,  play  that  and  more  if 
it  is  asked  for  again.  No  one  person  should  always  choose  the 
games.  Let  it  be  sometimes  the  captain  and  sometimes  the 
patrol  leader  or  lieutenant,  or  have  the  games  planned  by  the 
Court  of  Honor. 

(5)  Train  the  Lieutenant  and  the  Patrol  Leaders  to  “take” 
games.  In  some  troops  every  Patrol  Leader  is  expected  to 
come  to  each  meeting  “prepared”  to  take  a  game.  In  other 
troops,  no  girl  may  be  chosen  as  a  Patrol  Leader  who  has  not 
demonstrated  her  ability  to  lead  a  game.  These  things  are  very 
valuable  training  for  Girl  Scouts  who  are  going  to  be  Captains 
later  on. 

Many  games,  such  as  Steps  and  Girl  Scout  Hide-and- 
Seek,  may  be  played  with  different  test  subject-matter. 
Patrols  may  sometimes  be  given  a  certain  game  in  the 
Girl  Scout  Game  Book  to  adapt  to  some  new  subject- 
matter. 

Expect  the  losers  in  any  game  to  cheer  the  winners  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Avoid  games  in  which  those  who 
play  poorly  drop  out  first.  It  is  better  to  have  those  who 
do  best  drdp  out.  But  try  to  keep  everybody  playing 
whenever  possible.  Maintain  a  balance  between  games 
by  patrols  and  games  that  “mix  everybody  up.” 

( Continued  on  page  119) 
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New  Cabins  and  Little  Houses 

GIRL  SCOUTS  are  so  eager  to  have  their  own 
Little  Houses  that  they  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
acquire  any  available  property  their  community 

offers. 

Manawa,  Wisconsin,  is  enjoying  a  new  home  made 
possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Lions  Club  and 
the  Village  Board.  The  latter  turned  the  unused  village 
jail  over  to  the  Girl  Scouts  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Lions  Club  they  have  remodeled  the  two  cells  and  one 
large  room  into  a  kitchen  and  a  troop  room.  Here  they 
recently  entertained  the  Village  Board  at  supper. 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  Quantico,  Virginia,  had  the  help 
of  the  U.  S.  Marines  in  erecting  their  Little  House.  The 
girls  were  given  a  spot  of  uncleared  land  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  reservation  and  built  a  cabin  from  the  Troop  Cabin 
Plan  sent  by  National  Headquarters.  The  marines 
helped  them  to  build  it  and 
donated  some  of  the  mate¬ 
rial.  The  cabin  is  similar 
to  that  of  Red  Oaks  at 
Camp  Edith  Macy  and  the 
interior  reminds  one  of 
Great  Hall  • —  furnished 
with  thirty-six  folding 
chairs,  two  large  settees 
backed  by  bookcases,  and 
hand-forged  andirons. 

The  chairman  of  White 
Oak  Troop  No.  2,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  her  troop  should 
have  a  cabin.  There  was  a 
little  unused  school  house 
which  her  father  had  helped 
to  build.  She  approached 
the  various  owners  and  one 
and  all,  they  gladly  donated 
their  interest  and  share  in 
the  property  to  the  Girl 
Scouts.  The  girls  painted  the  house  inside  and  out. 
They  also  painted  the  furniture,  shelves,  etc.,  and  now’ 
have  an  attractive  home  of  their  own. 

At  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
troops  secured  the  use  of  a  large  wooded  pasture,  which  ^ 
was  not  being  used,  and  of  a  small  farm  building,  one 
large  room  and  a  sort  of  porch.  She  turned  this  over  to 
her  Girl  Scouts,  after  having  had  a  fireplace  built  in  the 
room.  The  girls  painted  the  building  outside,  white¬ 
washed  it  inside,  made  curtains  for  the  windows,  bought 
a  long  table  and  benches,  and  begged  enough  kitchen 
equipment.  They  saw  and  chop  wood  for  their  fire,  keep 
the  place  clean  and  tidy,  and  plant  a  few  flowers  and 
vines.  Their  meetings  are  on  Saturday,  so  they  can  often 
begin  with  a  picnic  lunch,  which  they  cook,  and  then 
clean  up.  They  always  have,  both  summer  and  winter, 
outdoor  sports.  They  have  been  generous  in  lending 
their  camp  to  other  troops  for  picnics  or  special  occasions, 
and  each  year  act  as  hostesses  for  at  least  one  general 
picnic  and  field  meet. 

In  Atascadero,  California,  a  Girl  Scout  Cabin  has 


been  given  by  a  friend.  It  was  a  bunk  house  with  many 
partitions,  countless  doors  and  windows,  and  situated 
where  it  could  not  be  used.  With  the  help  of  some  of 
the  fathers  and  their  friends,  the  house  was  cut  in  two 
and  moved  almost  a  mile  to  a  site  which  had  been  given. 
Then  the  real  work  commenced — making  the  cabin  a 
home.  But  the  girls  were  not  daunted.  They  held  rum¬ 
mage  sales  and  tea  parties  to  raise  funds,  other  people  in 
the  community  became  interested  and  helped  with  gifts. 
The  council  members  made  the  curtains,  the  girls  painted 
the  furniture.  Someone  gave  a  huge  table,  too  large  to 
use  as  it  was  in  the  tiny  cabin,  so  they  cut  it  into  four 
parts,  making  two  long  tables  and  two  attractive  con¬ 
soles  from  the  rounded  ends.  This  is  a  memorial  cabin 
dedicated  to  the  first  Golden  Eaglet  of  this  community. 
It  is  constantly  in  use  for  Girl  Scout  work,  troop  meetings 
and  council  meetings. 

The  Lone  Troop  in  Geneva,  Indiana,  has  for  its 
Little  House  the  original  Limberlost  Cabin,  the  home  of 

Gene  Stratton  Porter,  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  Limber 
lost — an  interesting  place 
to  carry  on  their  Girl 
Scout  activities. 

So  far  this  year,  twenty- 
eight  new  Little  Houses 
and  Cabins  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  National  Head¬ 
quarters.  In  all  instances 
the  girls  themselves  have 
shared  the  expense  of  main¬ 
tenance  from  troop  funds, 
chicken  dinners,  candy  and 
cookie  sales,  etc.  The 
Cabins  and  Little  Houses 
have  all  meant  new  and 
helpful  publicity  for  Girl 
Scouting  and  have  been  a 
source  of  pride  and  joy  to 
the  girls  themselves  and  a 
great  help  to  the  leaders  in 
preparing  and  giving  tests 
in  various  homecraft  badgework. 


Dedication  Ceremony 

( Used  at  the  Opening  of  Tirawa,  the 
Cleveland  Girl  Scout  Day  Cabin) 

By  Fannie  Clarke 

Long  years  ago  within  a  grove  of  trees 
The  Druids  built  upon  a  cairn  of  rocks 
A  sacred  fire. 

At  seed  time  and  at  harvest 
The  fire  was  built  anew; 

And  it  was  so  decreed 
That  every  fire  on  every  hearth 
In  ashes  gray  be  left 
While  every  man  and  maid, 

The  granther  hobbling  slowly  on  his  cane, 

The  smallest  child  with  merry  laughter 
Running  through  the  woods, 

Must  bring  unto  the  fire  a  faggot, 

Each  one  from  his  store, 


“The  happiest  troop  of  Girl  Scouts  you  ever  knew,” 
outside  their  little  house,  a  converted  jail  at  Manawa, 

Wisconsin. 
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Each  one  the  best  he  could. 

And  as  each  one  laid  upon  the  fire 
His  gift,  his  help,  a  contribution 
From  his  little  store  of  winter  faggotage, 

The  fire  brighter  burned. 

And  when  each  returned  unto  his  merestead, 

He  must  bear  a  brand  of  living  flame 
So  to  rekindle  on  his  dead  hearth  stone 
New  fire,  thrice  blessed  because  his  hand 
Had  met  his  neighbor’s, 

And  all  had  had  a  share 

In  building  up  the  new  and  sacred  fire. 

So  would  we  bless  our  hearth  at  Tirawa, 

Each  bringing  of  her  store  to  make  our  fire  brighter, 

Each  giving  of  her  strength  and  hope  and  love. 

1.  Unto  this  fire  which  is  to  bless  our  hearth  at  Tirawa 
We  would  bring  honor,  and  the  clear  white  flame  of 

truth. 

Let  nothing  that  is  base  or  untrue  ever  enter  here. 

2.  To  our  hearth  at  Tirawa  we  could  bring 
A  clear  flame  of  truest  loyalty, 

True  blue  and  most  sincere  in  friendship’s  cause, 
Loyal  to  creed  and  country, 

Steadfast  in  faith  that  what  is  right 
And  best  in  those  and  that  we  love 
Will  and  must  prevail. 

3.  We  bring  of  our  strength  that  we  may  prove  our 

usefulness. 

We  would  be  ever  helpful  as  our  duty  is. 

4.  A  faggot  of  obedience  where  it  is  due, 

For  he  who  rules  must  know  how  to  obey. 

5.  Kindness  to  all,  especially  to  those  who  can  the  least 
Repay  the  kindness — this  is  the  faggot  we  would 

bring, 

For  we  would  hope  that  never  unkind  word  be  said 
Or  unkind  deed  be  done  at  Tirawa, 

Nor  sore  heart  ever  go  uncomforted  away. 

6.  We  would  bring  a  love  of  beauty — 

Beauty,  God-given  to  all  these  vales  and  wooded  hills. 
May  all  who  come  to  Tirawa 

Be  blessed  with  deep  abiding  joy  in  all  her  loveliness 
Of  sky,  of  woodland,  of  all  little  growing  things, 

Of  snow,  of  sunshine,  and  the  clean  air. 

7.  Unto  this  fire  and  round  our  hearth  at  Tirawa 

We  would  bring  laughter — laughter  like  a  golden 
flame 

Lighting  darkened  corner  of  the  heart, 

Making  light  of  gloom.  Let  those 
Who  come  to  warm  hand  and  heart 
About  the  hearth  at  Tirawa  laugh  with  us 
And  go  bearing  joy  like  a  torch  away, 

And  the  world  will  be  a  brighter  place  because  of 
Tirawa. 

8.  Ours  is  a  faggot  of  thrift. 

We  save  of  all  we  have  that  none  may  suffer  lack 


Because  we  waste,  and  so  that  we  may  have  the  more 
to  give. 

9.  We  bring  a  torch  of  hope,  of  ambition  and  our 

hearts  desire. 

May  all  who  come  to  Tirawa 
Leave  with  a  hope  renewed, 

A  greater  joy  in  work  and  plan 
Than  e’er  before. 

10.  At  last  we  come  to  light  the  torch  of  love, 

For  love  alone  can  bless  our  Tirawa, 

Love  of  each  other  and  of  all  God’s  good  world, 
Love  that  knows  and  understands  and  heals. 

May  it  glow  in  every  fire  that  burns  upon  the  hearth 
at  Tirawa. 

So  as  from  out  the  English  woods 
Our  fathers  came  bearing  a  sacred  flame, 

So  do  we  bless  this  hearth. 

May  all  who  enter  here  bring  some  gift  of  themselves, 
Strength,  hope  and  love,  laughter  and  joy  of  living; 
And  may  each  in  leaving  bear  away  a  blessing, 

Knowing  in  her  heart  that  it  was  good  to  have  been 
here  at  Tirawa. 


Girl  Scout  Week  Is  Coming 

ARE  you  making  your  plans  for  Girl  Scout  Week? 
This  week,  which  includes  the  birthday  of  Juliette 
Low,  is  the  last  week  in  October,  and  is  your  op¬ 
portunity  to  arouse  community  interest  in  Girl  Scouting. 
It  begins  on  Sunday,  October  25th.  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions  for  its  observance. 

A  Scouts’  Own,  planned  by  a  joint  group  of  council 
members  and  leaders,  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
features  of  Girl  Scout  Week  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  last  year. 
“We  had  never  had  anything  of  the  sort  which  parents 
could  attend,  and  only  those  girls  who  had  been  in  camp 
knew  what  it  was.  We  secured  the  use  of  a  centrally 
located  auditorium  which  is  beautifully  decorated,  and 
the  organist  who  plays  there  regularly  offered  to  give  us 
a  half  hour  concert  and  to  play  for  the  songs  as  well. 
The  group  planning  the  program  asked  eight  different 
troops  to  participate.  In  some  cases  the  whole  troop  was 
used,  while  in  others  a  representative  served. 

“The  representative  from  the  council  gave  a  very  sin¬ 
cere,  friendly  welcome,  told  in  a  few  words  why  we  cele¬ 
brated  National  Girl  Scout  Week,  and  then  asked  the 
girls  to  make  a  special  effort  to  live  their  laws  during  this 
week.  She  spoke  about  three  minutes  and  was  followed 
by  a  representative  from  the  Leaders’  Association  who 
told  about  the  joys  that  grown-ups  could  find  in  Girl 
Scouting.  The  piece  de  resistance  was  the  eleven-year- 
old,  red-haired,  freckled-faced  Girl  Scout  who  told,  in 
her  own  words,  why  she  liked  Girl  Scouting.  She  was 
so  earnest,  and  so  natural  in  expressing  herself,  that  the 
audience  involuntarily  burst  into  applause  when  she  fin¬ 
ished.  A  group  of  songs  followed,  after  which  I  told  the 
story  of  how  Camp  Andree  Clark  came  to  be.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  girls  had  never  heard  the  story,  and  they 
weTe  so  impressed  that  they  came  up  in  swarms  after  the 
meeting  was  over  to  see  if  I  knew  any  more  about  it — 
( Continued  on  page  117) 
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Dear  Girl  Scout  Leader: 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  end  of  summer  is  at  hand 
and  that  it  is  time  to  be  thinking  about  our  winter  work. 
We  all  want  to  cling  to  these  last  summer  days,  but 
Autumn  will  be  here  before  we  know  it  and  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  October,  I  hope  you  are  planning  to  come  to 
Buffalo,  New  York,  for  the  17th  Annual  Convention  of 
Girl  Scouts.  Here  we  will  have  the  opportunity  of  meet¬ 
ing  together  to  discuss  our  past  experiences,  to  talk  about 
methods  of  presenting  the  program,  but  best  of  all,  to 
meet  old  friends  and  to  make  new  ones. 

Working  alone,  as  so  many  of  us  do  in  Girl  Scouting, 
is  not  easy  and  once  a  year  your  National  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  makes  it  possible,  through  its  Convention,  for  us 
to  see  and  clasp  hands  with  the  many  who  are  also  play¬ 
ing  the  game. 

I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  at 
Buffalo  on  the  14th  of  October.  It  is  such  a  privilege  to 
meet  with  you,  and  to  serve  as  your  president.  I  only 
wish  I  were  going  to  have  time  for  a  word  with  every 
one  of  you,  but  as  that  will  be  impossible  for  lack  of 
time,  let  me  at  least  have  the  joy  of  knowing  that  you  are 
there,  gaining  the  inspiration  that  always  comes  to  us 
from  being  together.  ,  Birdsall  Otis  Edey. 


Our  Founder 

We  do  not  want  to  let  this  number  of  The  Leader  go 
to  press  without  saying  a  word  about  our  Founder,  Mrs. 
Low,  whose  birthday  is  on  October  31st. 

Desipte  the  earnestness  that  Juliette  Low  put  into  life, 
she  had  the  rare  ability  to  relieve  even  serious  things  by  a 
humorous  perception  of  human  nature,  including  her  own. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  her  once  describing,  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  the  facade  of  Notre  Dame  with  the 
figure  of  St.  Denis  represented  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 
The  story  is  that  after  he  was  beheaded,  he  took  up  his 
head  and  started  off,  remarking,  “C’est  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute.”  She  said  she  often  remarked  that  she  was  like 
that  saint  and  that  her  family  thought  she  was  a  pretty 
headless  sort  of  thing.  Nevertheless,  she  had  taken  the 
first  step  and  found  out  for  herself  that  after  that  first  step 
all  the  others  came  easily.  She  went  on  to  say  that  every¬ 
body’s  step  was  necessary  in  Girl  Scouting,  and  that, 
although  it  had  been  her  privilege  to  take  the  first,  every 
single  one  of  the  girls  present  must  feel  that  their  steps 
were  worthwhile  and  counted  for  the  whole  organization. 


Let’s  Have  Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due 

Are  you  watching  your  Girl  Scout  membership?  Sep¬ 
tember  is  the  time  for  the  count.  You  want  credit  for 
all  the  Girl  Scouts  in  your  town,  not  only  for  the  troops 
you  have  had  time  to  register.  We  all  have  a  goal  set. 
How  near  are  you  to  yours?  Undoubtedly  there  are 
many  active  troops  that  have  neglected  to  re-register,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  counted  as  marching  toward  the  mem¬ 
bership  goal.  But  we  want  to  count  them  all.  Won’t  you 
help  your  community  to  get  full  credit,  not  only  by 
encouraging  new  members  to  join  your  troop  but 

1.  By  registering  all  new  members  as  soon  as  they 
have  passed  their  Tenderfoot  Test. 

2.  By  re-registering  your  troop  if  the  memberships 
have  expired  and  have  not  been  renewed  as  yet. 

3.  By  re-registering  your  troop  on  time  if  the  mem¬ 
berships  expire  during  October,  November  or  December. 

4.  By  seeing  that  every  member  of  your  troop  is  reg¬ 
istered  in  good  standing  before  December  31st. 

We  have  inserted  for  your  convenience  a  registration 
blank  for  registering  new  members.  Take  stock  now*, 
and  see  that  every  member  of  your  troop  is  registered. 


Just  One  Month  to  Go! 

Remember  that  the  new  badge  requirements  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  November  first.  Some  of  your  girls  are  working  on 
proficiency  badges  under  the  old  requirements.  You  have 
just  a  month  to  help  them  complete  their  work  under  the 
old  standards.  Check  up  at  your  next  meeting  with  your 
patrol  leaders  to  find  who  want  to  pass  tests  under  the 
old  requirements,  what  examiners  will  be  necessary,  and 
plan  so  that  the  girls  will  not  have  the  strain  of  hurrying 
to  pass  their  tests.  Remember  the  examiners,  too !  They 
cannot  be  fair  to  the  girls  when  they  are  swamped  with 
last  minute  requests.  Follow  the  Girl  Scout  Motto  and 
“Be  Prepared”  before  the  last  gong  is  sounded! 


Community  Service  Through  the 
Needlework  Guild 

The  week  of  October  12th  to  17th  will  be  National 
Membership  Week  of  the  Needlework  Guild  of  America, 
and  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the  Needle¬ 
work  Guild  before  the  public  that  week. 

The  purpose  of  the  Guild  is  to  collect  new  garments 
and  distribute  them  to  hospitals,  homes  and  other  chari¬ 
ties.  Membership  consists  in  contributing  two  new  gar¬ 
ments  a  year.  Cooperation  with  the  Guild  offers  Girl 
Scout  troops  of  all  ages  an  opportunity  to  work  on  re¬ 
quirements  for  their  Needlewoman  and  Dressmaker 
badges  and  to  serve  their  community  by  contributing 
their  share  to  the  relief  of  suffering  caused  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression.  Last  year  Girl  Scouts  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  made  350  articles  for  the  Guild.  The  younger 
troops  hemmed  towels  while  the  older  troops  made  gar¬ 
ments. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Needlework 
Guild  of  America,  133  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Girl  Scouting  for  the  Girl  of  Physical 

Limitations 

( Continued,  from  page  110) 

Few  actual  changes  in  requirements  are  necessary— in¬ 
genuity  on  the  part  of  both  leaders  and  girls  will  find  a 
way  over  the  stumbling-block. 

From  most  of  the  troops  the  leaders  report  that  they 
are  carrying  the  regular  Girl  Scout  program;  and  many, 
that  their  Girl  Scouts  share  in  all  community  Girl  Scout 
activities. 

Of  coure,  girls  totally  blind,  or  on  stretcher  beds,  or 
with  both  arms  paralyzed  cannot  do  signalling  in  the 
usual  way;  but  both  blind  and  crippled  troops  have  had 
great  fun  using  whistles,  and  others  have  substituted  tap¬ 
ping.  Sending  messages  by  tapping  on  the  walls,  when 
an  operation  or  the  hospital  bed-time  tucks  one  in  quite 
early,  can  have  all  the  thrill  of  an  adventure. 

In  one  hospital  where  many  are  permanently  in  bed 
they  made  the  circle  for  taps  with  a  rope,  tied  together, 
and  so  placed  that  everybody  could  touch  the  rope.  “They 
loved  this,”  the  leader  wrote. 

Two  troops  in  one  state  school  for  the  blind  have  been 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  the  interest  and  expert 
help  of  the  city’s  university  faculty.  A  totally  blind  girl 
could  not  remove  a  speck  from  the  eye  or  a  splinter  from 
a  finger,  but  she  could,  and 
several  did,  learn  to  make 
pressure  pads  and  a  cradle 
to  protect  a  wound  or  sore. 

The  head  of  the  University 
School  of  Nursing,  who 
gave  the  training  and  the 
tests,  felt  that  the  blind 
Girl  Scouts  carried  off  hon¬ 
ors  in  nursing  and  first  aid 
skills  fully  equal  to  those  of  their  seeing  sisters. 

In  this  same  city  the  blind  and  seeing  girls  are  doing 
their  nature  work  together  on  Saturday  afternoons  with 
the  guidance  of  a  college  instructor.  The  Girl  Scout 
Little  House  is  set  in  a  beautiful  park,  ten  miles  from 
town,  and  transportation  is  made  easy  by  the  thoughtful¬ 
ness  of  car  owners  who  believe  in  Girl  Scouting. 

There  in  summer  the  blind  and  seeing  girls  go  camping 
together.  Here  are  unusually  delightful  conditions,  con¬ 
ditions  quite  possible  in  many  other  towns  with  thought¬ 
ful  planning. 

In  a  city  school  for  crippled  and  cardiac  children  in 
a  mid-western  city,  the  school  allows  one  hour  a  week  for 
Girl  Scout  activities,  and  the  troop  numbers  fifty.  A  con¬ 
servatory,  inner  court,  and  large  grounds  give  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  nature  study.  The  cardiacs  do  their  signal¬ 
ling  by  tapping.  School  coaches  take  the  girls  to  one  of 
the  city  parks,  where  the  authorities  grant  permission  for 
firebuilding.  Here  scouting  has  the  active  cooperation  of 
a  highly  trained  staff. 

“We  feel  that,  even  though  the  girls  are  unable  to  take 
part  in  outside  activities,  the  knowledge  and  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  from  the  work  and  their  pride  in  earning  awards 
make  Girl  Scouting  worth  while.” 

In  another  school  for  crippled  girls  in  an  eastern 
city,  the  girls  enter  Girl  Scouting  as  they  go  into  grade 
7A,  and  all  work  for  Second  Class.  Their  Second  Class 


Badge  is  an  extra  honor  to  be  received  on  graduation  day. 
The  leader,  the  teacher  of  physical  education,  makes  her 
older  Girl  Scouts  responsible  for  teaching  the  new  comers; 
and  each  patrol  leader  responsible  for  results  in  her  patrol. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  no  record  of  how  many  of  these 
girls  remain  in  Girl  Scouting.  Practically  all  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  transportation  provided  by  the  city. 

Deaf  children  excel  in  “motor  skills,”  but  with  their 
language  handicap  even  Tenderfoot  requirements  mean 
nothing  until  interpreted  by  experience.  One  leader  of 
a  most  interesting  deaf  troop  reports  that  adjustment  of 
awards  to  meet  conditions  has  given  a  tremendous  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  girls’  interest  and  endeavors.  This  must,  of 
course,  be  done  only  after  consultation  with  the  proper 
authorities. 

A  Michigan  captain  writes  of  two  crippled  Girl  Scouts 
who  have  done  splendid  work.  One,  in  spite  of  an  arm 
and  leg  crippled  by  infantile  paralysis,  became  an  excel¬ 
lent  swimmer  and  diver,  and  one  year  was  winner  of  the 
swimming  meet.  Her  swimming  and  her  wholesome  in¬ 
terest  are  counted  large  factors  in  her  physical  improve¬ 
ment. 

Another  Girl  Scout  in  the  same  city,  crippled  from 
birth,  found  her  knots  difficult.  A  wise  captain  urged 
that  difficulties  are  made  to  be  overcome.  “The  girl  at¬ 
tacked  the  problem  with  renewed  vigor,  and  a  moral 
victory  was  won  as  well  as  the  Tenderfoot  test.” 

A  Massachusetts  captain 
reports  that  a  partially 
paralyzed  girl  wds  given  a 
Girl  Scout  ring  last  year  by 
her  troop,  as  the  one  who 
had  shown  the  greatest  de¬ 
velopment  of  “Scout  spirit.” 
She  has  earned  her  Second 
Class,  and  perhaps  cannot 
win  First  Class ;  but  her 
presence  and  her  efforts  have  been  a  helpful  influence  in 
her  troop. 

A  Massachusetts  captain  reports  that  a  partially 
paralyzed  girl  was  given  a  Girl  Scout  ring  last  year  by 
her  troop,  as  the  one  who  had  shown  the  greatest  de¬ 
velopment  of  “Scout  spirit.”  She  has  earned  her  Second 
Class,  and  perhaps  cannot  win  First  Class ;  but  her  pres¬ 
ence  and  her  efforts  have  been  a  helpful  influence  in  her 
troop. 

One  especially  successful  captain  whose  troop  was  in  a 
hospital  for  the  permanently  crippled  reports  that  she 
“worked  entirely  from  the  spiritual  and  make-believe 
angle.”  They  went  on  hikes  often — on  crutches,  in  wheel 
chairs,  on  stretchers,  in  uniform.  A  hat  was  accepted 
when  full  uniform  was  impossible.  Ninety-odd  feet 
brought  a  turn  in  the  driveway,  trees  hid  the  hospital. 
It  was  easy — and  always  a  newr  adventure — to  make  be¬ 
lieve  they  had  hiked  for  miles.  Fortunately  a  real  fire 
was  possible — and  supper,  and  scout  games,  and  taps. 
Then  home,  to  live  it  all  over  again  with  those  in  bed. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  those  of  experience  and  vision 
that  adaptation  of  the  regular  Girl  Scout  program  for 
physically  handicapped  girls  should  be  along  the  lines  of 
enrichment  and  development  of  alternative  rank  and  badge- 
requirements. 

National  Headquarters,  therefore,  is  endeavoring  to1 
gather  and  organize  all  possible  information:  (1)  of  Girl 


"It’s  like  being  in  heaven  to  be  a  Scout,”  said  a  little 
girl  as  she  lay  on  a  frame  in  her  hospital  bed,  happy  over 
her  investiture,  eager  to  become  a  Second  Class  Scout. 
And  she  fell  asleep  smiling  with  her  hand  on  the  Girl 
Scout  pin  on  her  bed  jacket.  While  she  slept  she  passed 
through  the  door  which  we  call  death. 
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Scout  troops  in  institutions  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
both  registered  and  not  registered,  and  of  physically  han¬ 
dicapped  girls  in  regular  troops,  (2)  of  leaders’  needs  and 
problems,  and  of  experiences  which  may  be  helpful  for 
other  leaders  and  in  enlarging  and  enriching  the  program, 
(3)  of  cooperation  possible  with  and  through  other  na¬ 
tional  organizations. 

The  plan  is  to  build  from  this  a  storehouse  of  up-to- 
date  information  available  to  councils  and  leaders  on  re¬ 
quest;  and,  possibly,  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  summarizing 
information  helpful  for  heads  of  institutions  and  for  all 
interested  in  seeing  Girl  Scouting  grow  in  schools,  sana¬ 
toria  and  hospitals. 

Reports  and  suggestions  which  might  be  helpful  will  be 
most  welcome. 

Conferences  with  representatives  of  such  national  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  National  Recreation  Association,  the  National  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Association,  the  leaders  of  outstanding  schools  for 
the  deaf,  have  been  helpful,  and  the  interest  and  cooper¬ 
ation  of  these  groups  seem  assured. 

Attendance  at  the  meetings  of  these  important  groups 
began  with  Girl  Scout  representation  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
in  Cleveland,  April  12-15,  and  at  the  first  World  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Blind  in  New  York,  April  13-17.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  Girl  Scout  representation  at  every  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  these  and  similar  bodies  during  1932. 
The  mutual  helpfulness  of  such  attendance  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  in  discussions  is  self-evident. 

It  is  the  hope  to  stimulate  and  hold  the  cooperation  of 
these  national  groups  also  through  carefully  prepared 
articles  in  their  journals.  Articles  have  already  been  sent 
to  The  Crippled  Child ,  Playground,  to  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  for  use  in  Outdoor  Life  and  in 
a  picked  list  of  sanatoria  bulletins,  and  to  the  Volta  Re¬ 
view.  Other  articles  are  planned  for  The  Teachers’ 
Forum,  the  official  publication  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

As  these  words  are  written,  there  have  been  several 
conferences  with  Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield,  Supervisor  of 
Educational  Research  of  the  ./American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  on  development  of  the  Girl  Scout  nature  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  blind.  Work  on 
this  is  in  hand.  The  fine  interest  and  good  will  of  the 
American  Foundation  are  opening  the  way  for  transcrip¬ 
tion  into  braille,  of  approved  material.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  plan  will  be  worked  out  which  will  make  possible 
the  free  distribution  of  this  braille  material  to  schools  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country.  This  would  mean  a 
service  inestimable  in  its  helpfulness. 

Generous  offers  of  volunteer  service  are  making  possible 
also  braille  transcription  of  portions  of  the  Girl  Scout 
Handbook  and  of  a  few  Girl  Scout  stories,  to  be  sent 
where  special  need  is  known.  A  special  debt  of  gratitude 
is  due  to  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  McDermott  of  Brooklyn  who 
has  given  untiringly  of  her  interest  and  time  and  has  en¬ 
listed  and  coordinated  the  interest  and  help  of  several 
workers.  Councils  and  captains  are  asked  to  consider 
braille  transcription  for  the  use  of  schools  and  girls  in 
their  own  states,  as  a  troop  good  turn  holding  limitless 
possibilities.  Local  chapter:  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
will  give  information  and  instruction,  and  welcome  Girl 
Scout  cooperation. 


Blossoms  As  Christmas  Gifts 

By  Bertha  Chapman  Cady 

WHY  not  prepare  some  lovely  blossoms  for  your 
friends  this  Christmas?  The  last  of  this  month 
is  the  time  to  start  bulbs  it  you  are  to  have  them 
ready  for  blooming.  The  dainty  Paper  White  Narcissus 
are  as  easy  as  any  bulb  to  grow  and  I  should  advise  this  as 
the  very  best  one  with  which  to  begin. 

Gather  all  the  necessary  materials  together  before  you 
start  planting.  Choose  an  attractive  container,  for  this 
always  adds  to  the  beauty  of  your  plant.  A  great  many 
bowls,  either  pottery  or  glass,  are  obtainable  at  reasonable 
cost  so  there  is  no  need  to  spoil  the  effect  at  the  start  by 
choosing  something  ugly.  Don’t  choose  bowls  that  are 
too  shallow  as  you  need  plenty  of  room  for  the  stones  to 
hold  the  bulbs  in  place.  Some  Girl  Scouts  make  their 
own  bowls  of  clay,  with  a  waterproof  coating  of  paint. 
Or  they  decorate  glass  or  crockery  dishes. 

With  the  containers  ready,  the  bulbs  and  the  gravel, 
pebbles,  sand  or  fiber  will  next  need  your  attention.  The 
bulbs  must  be  carefully  selected.  If  you  expect  to  have 
full  heads  of  bloom,  your  bulbs  must  be  large  and  firm. 
Cheap  bulbs  will  bring  you  poor  returns  for  your  trouble. 
As  for  the  material  you  grow  the  bulbs  in,  it  really 
matters  little  whether  you  choose  gravel,  sand,  bits  of 
shell  or  fiber  because  the  only  purpose  this  material  serves 
is  to  hold  the  bulbs  firmly  in  the  bowl  when  you  put  in 
the  water.  The  bulb  has  enough  good  material  in  itself 
to  feed  the  plant.  A  bulb  raised  in  this  way  cannot  store 
any  supply  of  plant  food  for  another  year’s  growth,  so 
do  not  try  to  use  the  bulbs  a  second  time. 

Bulbs  planted  in  early  November  should  be  in  blos¬ 
som  in  time  for  Christmas.  For  continuous  blooming, 
arrange  a  series  of  plantings  a  week  or  two  apart. 

Fill  your  bowl  about  half  full  of  clean,  attractive  peb¬ 
bles  or  gravel.  Place  your  bulbs  on  this  bed  with  the 
flat  root-end  down.  Add  more  pebbles,  enough  to  hold 
the  bulbs  upright  and  firm  as  you  pour  in  clean  water 
until  it  reaches  to  the  center  of  the  bulbs.  This  water 
level  will  be  the  mark  to  guide  you  in  adding  water  as 
the  days  pass.  It  is  most  important  that  you  never  let 
the  plant  dry,  for  if  you  do  the  tender  rootlets  will  be 
killed  and  your  hopes  for  flowers  will  be  blasted. 

Place  the  bulbs  when  planted  in  a  cool,  dark  closet  or 
cellar  to  give  the  roots  a  chance  to  get  a  good  growth 
before  the  leaves  begin  to  shoot  upward.  When  the 
roots  are  well  started  and  the  leaves  are  about  an  inch 
high  the  plants  should  be  taken  from  the  dark  and  grad¬ 
ually  brought  into  a  sunny  place  where  they  remain  until 
the  time  of  blossoming. 

Sometimes  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  showing  a  goodly 
number  of  healthy  green  leaves  and  the  blossom  stalk 
gives  promise  of  a  rich  head  of  blossoms.  Then  the  buds 
suddenly  turn  yellow,  dry  up,  and  there  is  an  end  of  our 
expectations.  This  may  be  due  to  several  unfortunate 
circumstances.  The  plant  may  have  become  too  hot  an<I 
dry  in  the  steam  heated  room;  or  a  sudden  chill  may  have 
blasted  it  when  the  heat  has  been  turned  off,  or  when  a 
window  has  been  left  open  near  the  plant.  Another 
cause  is  the  one  we  warned  you  of  earlier,  the  drying  up 
of  the  tender  rootlets  which  occurs  when  the  water  has 
been  allowed  to  evaporate  below  the  level  needed  to  keep 
the  bulb  fully  moist. 
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Juliette  Low  and  Handicraft 

By  Helen  Kimberly  McElhone 

WHEN  Juliette  Low,  inspired  by  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Powell,  started  a  little  group  of  Girl 
Guides  in  a  remote  valley  of  Scotland,  the  first 
thing  she  thought  of  was  a  tea  party,  the  second  was 
handicraft.  Was  there  ever  a  woman  more  canny  or 
more  wise? 

She  continued  to  prove  her  wisdom  in  her  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  right  handicraft  to  the  lives  of  these 
girls  and  to  their  surroundings.  The  land  was  given  up 
to  sheep  raising  and  wool  was  abundant.  Presto,  her 
seven  Girl  Guides  must  learn  to  spin !  Of  course  she 
knew  nothing  about  spinning,  but  that  was  a  small  ob¬ 
stacle  not  worth  considering.  In  her  inspiring  presence 
the  sheep  were  shorn  with  a  rapidity  that  must  have 
made  them  dizzy,  information  was  procured,  materials 
and  implements  were  forthcoming  and  straightway  seven 
happy  Scotch  lassies  were  set  spinning!  Now  was  it  the 
joy  of  creative  work  that  inspired  them,  or  was  it  the 
tea?  We  must  remember 
they  were  Scotch.  Or  was 
it  the  vivid  and  all-pervad¬ 
ing  personality  of  Juliette 
Low? 

In  any  case  they  loved 
it  so  much  and  became  so 
skillful  that  even  after  Ju¬ 
liette  Low  and  the  tea  had 
gone,  in  the  winter  eve¬ 
nings  they  spun  on  in  the 
dark  (they  could  not  af¬ 
ford  lights).  They  spun 
twenty  pounds  that  year 
and  sold  them  to  a  little 
shop  in  London,  run  by 
cripples  who  know  how  to 
weave.  We  may  safely 
guess  who  it  was  that 
brought  together  the  seven 
Scotch  spinners  and  the  crippled  English  weavers.  That 
was  good  scouting  and  good  handicraft. 

We  have  frequent  requests  for  directions  for  making 
Christmas  presents  for  children.  Here  is  a  “detailed” 
rule  for  making  paper  dolls  as  she  made  them.  Her  dolls 
represented  the  characters  in  Louisa  May  Alcott’s  Eight 
Cousins.  She  will  not  mind  if  we  do  not  follow  her  too 
slavishly.  We  may  choose  to  make  Goldilocks  and  the 
three  bears,  or  Snow  White  and  the  seven  dwarfs,  or  the 
gay  Pied  Piper  with  troops  of  Brownies  doing  folk- 
dances  at  his  heels. 

Choose  some  well-known  kindergarten  story.  Let  some 
girl  with  clear  enunciation  and  sympathetic  voice  read  it 
aloud  while  the  rest  of  the  group  choose  characters. 

Draw,  or  if  you  cannot  draw,  it  is  allowable  to  trace. 
Daisy  Low  would  choose  to  draw  whether  she  could  or 
not ! 

Fill  in  your  drawings  with  bright,  pure  water  color. 
Requirements:  1  box  water-colors  with  brush,  1  pencil 
with  eraser,  2  large  sheets  of  drawing  or  water-color 
paper,  1  pair  scissors. 

Cost:  Maximum,  twenty-five  cents,  depending  on 


what  supplies  you  have  on  hand  and  what  you  can  borrow 
from  your  family,  such  as  scissors,  pencils,  paper,  etc. 


Girl  Scout  Week  is  Coming 

{Continued  from  page  113) 

three  of  the  girls,  whose  parents  came  with  them,  are 
planning  to  camp  there  next  summer  as  a  result.  The 
‘Ceremony  of  the  Laws,’  which  finished  the  program, 
was  an  adaptation  of  the  one  given  in  the  Ceremonies 
Around  the  Girl  Scout  Year.  We  closed  with  the  girls 
singing  the  first  verse  of  ‘Now  the  Day  Is  Over’,  the 
audience  joining  them  on  the  second  verse.” 

Girl  Scouts  of  Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  arranged 
with  local  merchants  to  run  streamers  during  the  week 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  newspaper  advertising.  In 
eight  different  store  windows  there  were  displays  illus¬ 
trating  different  aspects  of  Girl  Scout  work.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  department  store  gave  a  window  to  the  Dress¬ 
maker  and  Needlewoman  requirements;  the  store  selling 
Girl  Scout  equipment  had  an  equipment  display;  in  the 
window  of  a  drug  store  there  was  a  huge  poster  in  the 

background  with  the  First 
Aid  Badge  at  the  top  and 
the  requirements  printed 
below.  From  each  require¬ 
ment  listed  a  ribbon  led  to 
the  supplies  to  be  used  in 
the  particular  cases.  Nature 
notebooks,  posters,  and  col¬ 
lections  formed  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  a  bookstore  win¬ 
dow,  while  behind  were 
displayed  books  which 
would  be  helpful  in  pro¬ 
viding  material  for  meeting 
badge  requirements.  Be¬ 
tween  two  gas  ranges 
placed  at  each  end  of  a 
power  company  window 
was  a  poster  bearing  the 
Cook  Badge  and  require¬ 
ments,  with  streamers  leading  to  different  parts  of  the 
stove  which  would  be  used  in  completing  the  require¬ 
ments.  Another  department  store  displayed  a  tiny  model 
of  the  camp  the  Girl  Scouts  use  each  year.  A  shoe  store 
had  a  display  of  work  done  by  members  of  one  of  the 
troops,  while  another  bookstore  exhibited  Tenderfoot 
and  Second  Class  work  done  by  another  troop. 

On  Thursday,  which  was  designated  as  “Do-a-Good- 
Turn  Day,”  one  of  the  troops  visited  the  children’s  ward 
at  two  hospitals,  where  they  sang  songs  and  left  each 
child  a  lottle  booklet  in  which  he  could  write. 

Friday  was  “Community  Service  Day,”  and  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Girl  Scouts  in  each  town  went  to  their  respective 
municipal  buildings  where  they  served  coffee  and  sand¬ 
wiches  to  the  mayor  and  his  staff. 


Brownie  training  courses  will  be  given  as  follows: 
October  20 — Amsterdam,  New  York. 

22-23 — Albany  and  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
26-28 — Brooklyn,  New  York. 

28-30 — Scranton,  Penna. 

November  4-7 — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Foltz  studios,  Savannah,  G a. 


Three  portrait  studies  by  Juliette  Low 
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A  Scottish  Guide  Meeting 
Outdoors 

Edited  by  Eveline  Robertson 

OUTDOOR  meetings  in  Scotland  are,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  the  exception  rather  than  the 
general  rule ;  but  before  going  farther  I  would 
plead  one  excuse. 

It  rains, — often,  hard,  and  unexpectedly!  Still  we  do 
have  them,  and  the  following  is  a  sample,  composed 
chiefly  of  games  which  I  have  played  with  my  own  small 
company  with  some  success. 

.  Patrols  (4)  Swallows,  Blue  Tits,  Chaffinches,  and 
Nightingales. 

Time  1%  Hours. 

General  Outline 
Minutes 


5 

Patrols  chose  their  “dens.” 

10 

Inspection. 

10 

Magic  Ball. 

15 

Patrol  Time. 

15 

Tree  Trail. 

20 

Secret  Orders. 

20 

Spotting  Numbers. 

15 

Pow  Wow. 

Foxlease  Vespers  or  The  Law 

in  chorus 

(standing  in  Horseshoe  formation 
salute) . 

Dismiss. 

at  the  half 

Captain  inspects  each  patrol  in  turn  in  their  dens,” 
which  should  be  some  distance  apart,  to  give  the  girls 
a  feeling  of  space,  in  contrast  to  the  probably  crowded 
“corners”  of  the  club  room.  Besides  polish,  personal 
alertness,  positions,  etc.,  she  inspects  the  spot  chosen  for 
the  “den”  itself,  being  quick  to  note  and  approve  of 
hastily  contrived  gadgets  to  hold  patrol  properties,  etc. 
Magic  Ball 

Equipment: — Any  kind  of  ball  (preferably  a  volley 
ball). 

Imaginery  river,  10  ft.  wide,  marked  out  with  sticks 
or  stones. 

Game: — All  patrols  on  one  side  of  the  river.  Captain 
puts  the  ball  in  play  by  throwing  it  high  in  the  air.  Who¬ 
ever  catches  it  before  it  touches  the  ground,  partakes  of 
its  magic  properties  and  is  able  to  cross  the  river  dry 
shod!  From  the  other  side  she  throws  the  ball  over  to 
one  of  her  own  patrol,  and  the  rest  try  to  intervene. 

Anyone  stepping  into  the  river  in  the  excitement  of 
the  game,  loses  a  life,  and  after  three  lost  lives  has  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  game  “drowned.” 

Winners: — The  patrol  who  is  first  to  get  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  safely  across. 

Note: — No  one  may  cross  the  river  in  safety  unless 
they  hold  the  magic  ball,  which  they  have  caught  before 
it  touches  the  ground. 

Patrol  Time 

Patrols  go  to  their  “dens”  and  leaders  take  charge, 
training  the  recruits  in  Second  Class  fire  laying,  tracking 
signs,  or  nature  study. 

Patrol  seconds  report  to  captain  who  send  them  off 
to  mark  out  tree  trail  for  the  next  game. 

Rest  invent  and  make  some  kind  of  gadget  which  would 


be  useful  in  camp  (i.  e.  shoe  rack,  towel  rail,  etc.),  using 
only  such  sticks  as  they  can  find  and  string. 

Tree  Trail 

The  trail  layers  (patrol  seconds)  go  off  in  different 
directions  carrying  a  large  nut  and  noting  on  a  slip  of 
paper  every  tree  they  pass  en  route.  On  the  last  tree 
they  make  a  cross,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  an  arrow  and 
number  indicating  the  direction  and  distance  at  which 
the  nut  is  hidden.  These  are  the  only  “signs”  they  make. 

Leaders  are  given  slips  and  patrols  start  out  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions — Blue  Tits  following  the  trees  noted  on 
the  Swallow’s  slip,  Nightingales  the  Blue  Tits  and  so  on. 
The  first  patrol  to  bring  back  their  nut  wins. 

Everyone  makes  mental  note  of  all  the  birds  they  see  on 
the  trail  to  report  later  at  camp  fire. 

Secret  Orders 

Patrols,  each  complete  with  flag  and  note  book,  take 
up  their  positions  at  least  200  yards  from  a  central  point, 
captain  and  lieut.  do  ditto  so  that  in  all  they  form  a 
very  large  circle  of  five  groups  equidistant  from  the  centre. 

Captain  signals  the  name  of  some  object  (i.  e.  daisy, 
birch  leaf,  etc.)  which  she  knows  is  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity,  to  the  patrol  on  her  left.  They  pass  on  the 
message  to  the  next  patrol,  till  it  has  gone  the  round  of 
the  circle,  the  last  partol  signals  it  to  captain 'to  insure 
of  its  accuracy! 

If  correct  captain  signals  another  object,  till  six  or 
eight  tiny  orders  have  gone  the  round  of  the  circle.  She 
then  signals  A  R — “end  of  message,”  which  is  the  signal 
for  patrols  to  dash  off  and  find  the  orders. 

The  first  patrol  to  bring  in  all  the  objects  to  the  start¬ 
ing  point  wins. 

Note — Hilly  ground  or  a  valley  is  excellent  for  this  game. 
I  remember  years  ago  playing  it  at  a  camp  where  we  were 
surrounded  by  hills.  Each  patrol  chose  a  hill  so  that  we 
made  a  circle  of  about  a  jnUle.  We  were  anything  but 
expert  signallers  but  the  thrill  we  got  out  of  sending  each 
other  “orders”  across  space  for  the  first  time  was  immense! 
Spotting  Numbers. 

Divide  the  company  into  two  parties  (i.  e.  A — Blue 
Tits  and  Swallows;  B —  Nightingales  and  Chaffinches). 

Each  member  of  group  A  is  given  a  strong  slip  of  paper 
with  a  four  figure  number  written  in  inch  high  letters, 
which  she  pins  on  her  back  somewhere  out  of  sight  of 
group  B.  They  start  off  immediately  with  a  bag  of  beans 
or  leaves  and  lay  a  very  obvious  trail,  hiding  members 
of  their  party  along  the  way  to  act  as  spies. 

Four  minutes  later  the  hunters  (group  B),  wearing  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers  in  blue,  follow,  creeping  cautiously  along 
and  endeavoring  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  spies.  Every  time 
they  catch  sight  of  a  red  number  they  attempt  to  creep 
up  and  note  it  down  correctly  without  having  their  own 
number  spotted.  Group  A  does  ditto  to  the  blues.  When 
the  end  of  the  trail  is  reached  they  stalk  silently  home 
again  spotting  as  many  numbers  as  they  can.  on  the  way. 
All  return  at  the  double  at  the  “rally”  signal, 

For  each  correct  number  noted  the  group  scores  one 
pont. 

For  each  number  lost  (i.  e.  seen  and  noted  by  opposing 
group)  patrol  loses  one  point. 

Note — Both  groups  must  keep  within  10  yards  of  the 
trail  both  coming  and  going. 

It  is  wise  to  impress  upon  girls  that  the  best  players 
in  this  game  are  the  really  silent  wily  stalker's,  otherwise 
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it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  ,a  irawdy-  $efap.  qrjd  lose  much 
of  its  value  as  a  stalking  game. 

Camp  fire  •  .  * .  / 

Everyone  votes  on"  the  best  “gadget  made  during  patrol 
time,  basing  their  decisions  oh  originality,  lashings,  kind 
of  wood  used,  usefulness  and  appearance. 

D  iscuss  and  describe  the  birds  seen  on  the  tree  trail. 
Yarn  by  the  Captain  (if  time  and  her  lriclination  per-1 
mit) .  t  '  'K 

One  L  Always  told  that  aTOjgobd'5  captAins‘;  tdsU  their 
programs  to  see  if  they  are  briilt  evenly  'arourid  the  four 
finger  posts  ^'’Guiding  and  Scouting — mamely,  character, 
handicraft,  Health  and  service.  It  may  he"  Vvorth  consider¬ 
ing  how  .the  above  answers  tb  this  test.1  ” 

i- — Character-— chiefly  through  garths, '  leadership  itU 
patrol  time,  self  control  and  quick  thought  and'  action  in 
stalking.'.--';;.  ■:  .  ‘ 

'2 — Handicraft— f hrough '"gadgets'  and  'firb  laying.  <•' 
Z—PnysicdV’fjedfth^-i hrofigh  the  ball  gamfe  and  e^ 
ercise  in  the  fresh  air.  '  ’  T . 

4 —Service-. —  ( Always  the  most  difficult  to ''define ! )  Tlie 
seed  of  real  desire  to  serve  may  very  easily  be  planted 
through  the'Wory  or' yarn— tb  grbw  and  fioufish  and  bear 
fruit  at  the  first  concFbf^llo^poriufiity..  '.AlW  in  closing 
quietly  with  Vespers  ^r  the' ScdUt  Law,  they  carry  hofne 
with  them  a  realization  conscious  or  subconscious,  that 
through  all  their 'games  and  fun  they  are  but  learning  to 
be  keener,  stronger,  and  more  joyous  knights  onAthe 
King’s  highway  of  love  and  service. 


Games  —WHy  and 


;'3*  [Continued' from  page  111)'4-  '-‘--V.. 

t;  L  {.  *.'r  t-y  ..  J.  ,v  *,  « 

When  your^  lieutenant;  arid, .  .your  patrol,  leaders  have 
learned  to  lead .  games,  it  .  is  a  good  idea  fpr  you  to  , sit 
quietly  on  the  side-lines.  Ia.  no  other  way  .can  you  learn 
so.  much  about  different  girls  as  when  they  are. not  think¬ 
ing  of  themselves  but  are  absorbed  in  a  game  and  in  what 
their  patrols  are  accomplishing. 

As  your  girls  become  more  experienced  in  playing 
games  encourage  them  to  suggest  variations  in  old  Games 
gnd  to  play  them  with  new  subject-matter  drawn  from 
the  tests,  changirigiifrrim  Lnotsito  signals'or  compassTead- 
ings,  for  instance.  Sometimes  they  may  like  to  invent 
new  games  themselves.  Get  criticism  and  suggestions 
for  lrnprovernent  .directly  after  the  game,  is  played.  It 
may  end  in  being  of  real  value  though  at  first  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  too  elaborate. 

Play  is  nature’s  way  of  teaching  the  serious  business 
of  all  young  life.  A'  kitten  chasing  her  mother’s  tail  is 
learning  how  to  catch  mice.  Had  we  power  to  interfere 
with  nature  we  would  improve  on  this  and  make  them 
sit  in  rows  and  exercise  to  numbers  and  because .  they 
yvould  then  be  bored  and  refuse  to  try,  we  would  institute 
penalties  and  prizes.  How  wise  and  simple  are  nature’s 
wavs.  -The  love  of  play  in  a  child  is  put  there  for  pre¬ 
cisely  “the  same  reason.  Some  day  we  may  realize  this 
and  make  more  of  it.  That  is  the  hope  in  scouting.  It 
may  take  , time  but.  it  will  go  far  to  accomplish  a  full  edu¬ 
cation,  further  than  any  scheme  yet.  •’'* 


•  ' ,  .  ^  **!*,“• 

The  United  States  has  at  least  85  species  of  native 
^oldenrpd.  How  many  can  you  identify? 
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R E AIDERS.  , of  this  column  last  month  will  have 
noticed  that  the  importance  of  registering  Brpwnie 
g  Packs  »was  stressed,  to  put  it  mildly.  In  fact,  the 
matgCf  would  appear  to  be  an  obsession..,  1  he  reasop  ,for 
this  isj-t:hat,..jtfie  more  registered  Brownies  we.  have,,  the 
morg  h^lp  apd, information  ..w,e  can  give  them  from  head-, 
quarters.  If  all  fine,  active  packs  would  register.  ft 

is  safe  to  prophecy  that  new  Field  Owls  would  bap’C  to 
be  fpund,j  .more  trailing  courses  would  be  ayailabfe^for 
leg4er§.;;an<l...more  tuning,  material  could  be  pointed'  ajri^ 
sfnpvtQ.. those  whp  need  it. ,  Of  course  ~l  'realms  that  In. 
homing  ,£prt}i  witp  such  fepling,  L  am.  like  the;,  clergyman 
w,ho  ^esates  .his  faithful  congregation  for  t^q.siri  of  pot 
attending  church.  The  Le^dYr  goes  to  registered '^rown 
Owls.  All  .  Brownie  column  readers,  then,  must  have 
properly. ^registered  packs  and, I, apt  Ayastmg  n3^,,,jjth.under . 
But  perhaps  you  have  Brown  Owl,  friends  yy^q^re  not 
registered,  Do  point  out  to  them  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  fiv  all.  concerned  ap.d  explain  that  it  is  not  at  .  all 

too^rd.a  tai-^-  V  - 

The. dmpqftantKi thing  is  not, to  put  it  off  too  long  and 
to  make  the  prpcess-,?as  interesting,  as.  you  can.  Pygin  as 
soon  as  tfig  pack  reorganizes  in  the.  fall.,-  Keep  , a  note¬ 
book  ,  record  roL.  each  Brownie  .  with  her  age,  grade  in 


school,  and  all  the<  information  vou  need  to  fill  out  the 


registration  blank.  Then  there  will  be  no  last-minute 
scurrying  around  to  find  the  date  of.  Mar.y’a  birthday  be¬ 
fore  the  papersrcan  he.seut  in.  Of  course  New  Brownies 
must  not  be  registered  until  they  are  ready,  but  you  can 
always  get  an  extra  sheet  und  add  names.  This  is  far 
better  than  waiting  rill  pearly  Christmas  when  all  yfie 
Brownies  are  saving -their  pennies  for  gifts. 

•  You  may  feel  sorry  to  have  to  ask  the  children,  for 
money  but  you  yourself  realize  that  Girl  Scouting  cannot 
go  on  without  it  and  you  must  endeaver  to  explain  this  to 
the  Brownies.  (For  your  own.  ;comfort' remember  that  in 
most,  cases  they'  would  spend  the  same  amount  thought¬ 
lessly  and  have  nothing  to  -show  for  it.)  If  they  save 
pennies  to  become  Brownies  the  pack  will  mean  all  the 
more  to  them.  • 


You  will  notice  that  the  phrase;  “save  money,”  is  used 
rather  than  “earn  money”.  A  Brownie’s  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  money  are  of  necessity  limited.  No  true  Brownie 
would  feel  happy  being  paid  for  those  helpful  little  sur¬ 
prises  she  took  such  pleasure  in  planning.  Every  Browmie 
can  go  without  ice  cream' — well,  not  of  course  forever, 
but  enough  times  to  earn  the  modest  sum  she  requires. 
Every  Brownie  can  pass  firmly  by  the  Five  and  Ten  and 
save  her  otherwise  not-too-well:spent  nickel  toward  regis¬ 
tration.  All  this  of  course  refers  to  packs  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  What  about  settlement  packs?  There 
are  wavs  and  means  to  help  actually  needy  packs.  Some¬ 
times  the  Board  of  Directors,  when  shown  the  benefits 
of  Brownie  work,  will  pay  for  registration.  Sometimes 
a  Girl  Scout  troop  will  adopt  a  settlement  pack  and  in 
this  case  the  favors  do  not  stop  at  the  twenty-five  cent 
registration  fees  but  continue  in  the  form- of  interest  and 
encouragement  even  more  appreciated. 

There  is  one  angle  of  this  registration  business  which 
not  all  Brown  Owls  stop  to  consider.  What  do  the 
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parents  think  about  it?  You  have  explained  to  the 
Brownies  where  the  money  goes  and  what  it  is  for.  No 
matter  how  clearly  and  interestingly  you  have  told  them, 
five  out  of  six  will  be  unable  to  make  their  parents  un¬ 
derstand  any  more  about  the  matter  than  that  it’s  just 
another  case  of,  “I  want  a  quarter,  Mother.”  The  very 
best  thing  a  Brown  Owl  can  do  is  to  call  on  all  the 
mothers.  (I  know.  What  a  perfectly  impossible  idea! 
You  could  never  find  time.)  Let  me  be  honest  and  say 
that  I  did  it  once  and  only  once.  It  was  perhaps  the  most 
worthwhile  thing  I  ever  did  for  my  pack.  The  calls 
were  all  different  arid  all  delightful.  I  got  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  each  child  from  seeing  her  home.  Her 
mother  and  I  talked  not  merely  about  registration  but 
about  everything  to  do  with  Brownies.  I  unearthed 
some  very  odd  ideas,  carried  home  by  earnest  Brownies 
not  apparently  too  gifted  with  self  expression.  It  was  a 
most  illuminating  experience  and  one  I  look  back  upon 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but — I  never  did  it  again. 
It’s  the  ideal  way  to  do  but  how  rarely  does  there  seem 
to  be  time  for  the  ideal  ! 

Why  not  ask  the  mothers  to  come  to  a  Brownie  meet¬ 
ing?  Have  a  very  simple  program,  act  out  a  fairy-tale 
or  two,  and  seize  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  reason 
for  registration  fees,  not  omitting  to  state  that  registra¬ 
tion  occurs  only  once  a  year.  It  might  also  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  quarter  saved  by  a 
Brownie  does  her  more  good  than  a  quarter  merely  given 
her.  In  any  case,  please  try  not  to  spring  this  registration 
business  upon  unprepared  parents. 

Now  for  making  registration  fun.  Having  prepared 
the  ground,  set  a  day,  if  you  possibly  can,  for  the  quarters 
to  appear.  Don’t  have  them  just  drift  in  “unhonored 
and  unsung,”  as  it  were.  Have  a  day  and  a  ceremony. 
Have  something  tangible  (no  matter  how  simple)  which 
a  Brownie  can  call  her  own  upon  payment  of  her  regis¬ 
tration.  The  cards  from  headquarters  are  a  great  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  of  course,  but  they  come  later. 
Have  something  which  belongs  especially  to  your  own 
pack.  From  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  comes  a  suggestion 
for  making  a  lovely  “Brown  Owl”  book  which  might 
well  be  used  as  a  registration  gift.  The  covers  of  this 
book  are  owl-shaped  and  made  of  brown  paper.  Inside 
are  several  sheets  devoted  to  Brownie  matter;  a  page  for 
the  laws  and  promise;  a  poem  or  two;  and  even  a  splen¬ 
did  colored  picture  showing  a  set  table.  All  these  pages 
are  to  be  acquired  by  a  Brownie  at  suitable  intervals  in 
her  career  but  the  Owl  covers  could  be  given  her  when 
she  registers  and  these  covers  might  well  be  presented 
before  all  the  pack.  Also  in  Fort  Wayne,  each  Brownie 
has  a  Brownie  picture,  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  frontispiece 
in  the  Brown  Book.  Pieces  of  uniform  are  cut  out  of 
brown  paper  and  pasted  to  the  picture,  one  piece  at  a 
time  for  each  meeting  attended.  When  the  doll  is  dressed, 
the  Brownie  takes  it  home.  This  could  be  used  for  regis¬ 
trations  as  well  as  for  attendance. 

Simple  awards  of  this  sort  will  help  to  make  the 
Brownies  proud  to  be  registered  and  Brown  Owls  will 
find  registration  a  challenge  to  their  ingenuity  rather  than 
a  dull  task  to  be  gotten  through  somehow.  In  fact,  such 
faith  have  I  in  the  ingenuity  of  Brown  Owls,  that  I 
hasten  to  add :  please  send  accounts  of  registration  parties 
you  have  this  fall  so  that  they  may  appear  in  this  column 
to  help  others  next  year. 


To  Be  Prepared  You  Must 
Be  Equipped 

Games  For  Fun 

GAMES  are  as  old  as  the  race  but  at  no  time  have 
they  played  as  important  a  part  in  the  education 
of  a  child  as  at  the  present  time.  With  few 
exceptions  games  are  planned  for  more  than  one  person. 
The  very  word  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Gothic  word 
“gaman”,  meaning  “companion”  or  “companionship”. 
The  most  renowned  games  in  history — the  Olympic 
Games — were  group  games  and  relays.  Group  games 
tend  to  develop  team-work  and  good  sportsmanship  and 
offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  character  training. 

Even  the  “mousiest”  of  Girl  Scouts  will  respond  to 
the  Buddy  Game  or  Centipedes.  The  slowest  in  pass¬ 
ing  tests  for  rank  and  merit  badges  will  forge  ahead  with 
Washington  Crosses  the  Delaware,  What  is  It?  and 
Sinking  Ships.  The  most  un-observant  will  become 
Argus-eyed  after  playing  Zoos,  Roadside  Cribbage  and 
Actions.  The  Girl  Scout  Game  Book  contains  over  200 
games,  with  directions  as  to  space  required,  formation, 
procedure,  and  finish.  Price  60  cents. 

And  now  Girl  Scout  troops  can  have  their  own  Girl 
Scout  basket  ball  or  gym  suits — a  one  piece  suit  of  dark 
green  Pamico  cloth,  at  $2.00. 

The  best  way  to  open  or  close  a  meeting  or  to  bring  a 
day  at  camp  to  an  end  is  with  songs.  To  quote  from  the 
Foreword  of  the  Girl  Scout  Song  Book ,  “Singing  is  one 
of  the  most  important  expressions  of  good  fellowship.” 
With  chanteys,  rounds,  spirituals  and  ballads,  and  many 
other  types  to  choose  from,  one  can  fit  the  songs  to  any 
occassion  and  to  any  size  group.  Complete  with  words 
and  music  at  $1.00.  Words  only,  35  cents. 

All  of  these  items  can  be  purchased  from  the  local  de¬ 
partment  store  which  has  the  Girl  Scout  Agency  or  di¬ 
rect  from  the  National  Equipment  Service,  670  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


MONTHLY  ACTIVE  MEMBERSHIP  REPORT 

As  of  August  31,  1931 

Comparison  a f  Actual  Figures  with  the  Membership 
Growth  Estimated  Under  the  five  Year 
Development  Plan 


Actual 

Membership 

Estimated 

Membership 

Girl  Scouts1  . 

219,419 

232,299 

Brownies  . 

11,310 

9,737 

Leaders2  . 

17,782 

17,248 

Community  Sponsors* . 

22,736 

'•  21,510 

1  Girl  Scout  figures  also  include 

Lone  Girl  Scouts. 

3  Leader  figures  include  Captains,  Lieutenants,  Brown  Owls, 
Tawny  Owls,  and  Associate  Leaders. 

*  Community  Sponsor  figures  include  Council  Members,  Com - 
muntty  Committee  Members,  Troop  Committee  Members, 
and  Associate  Girl  Scouts.  _ _ _  -  - 


